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predecessors had retired to exile and had returned to reign peaceably;
they prophesied that William's reign would be short, that he would
never be able to satisfy the ambitions of his adherents and that Louis
would reinstate James. On the other side, Halifax and Godolphin,
with the two Secretaries of State and the Catholic Lord Belasyse, who
had never approved James's Catholic and autocratic policy, urged the
King to satisfy his subjects in regard to law and religion and to trust
Parliament to settle the affairs of the country, and they protested that
once the people were by these means assured of security they would
rally to him and there would be no danger of violence to his person. The
one point on which all his advisers were in agreement was that he should
not make armed resistance to William. The Duke of Hamilton urged
him to take refuge in Scotland, where he could defend himself until
reinforcements arrived from France, but warned him that if he went
there he would have to leave his Catholic advisers behind. Tyrconnel
wrote proposing that he should cross to Ireland, where he could be
safe for an indefinite period if he could procure arms and ammunition.
It would not have been difficult for him to get to Scotland if he could have
assembled two or three thousand disciplined and loyal troops, but the
journey to Ireland would have been very hazardous, with William's
Navy in the Channel and his Army on the flank of the road to Chester.
With Barrillon James was constantly closeted, but he did not discuss
with him the problem uppermost in his mind. Indeed, from the
ambassador's letters and from those of Louis to him it appears that the
French King hesitated to give James advice of any kind. Since the
collapse of the royal Army and the news of disaffection in the Navy he
had abandoned all hope of being able to render assistance by sending
troops or ships. It had long been in his mind that James might be
abandoned by his subjects and have to seek safety in flight: as early as
August he had instructed Bonrepaus, when the ambassador-extra-
ordinary was starting on his third and last visit to the English Court,
"that he should endeavour to discover without indiscretion what plans
the King of England has for the safety of his own person in case he
finds himself abandoned". But since James had been roused to a sense
of danger he had had hopes that James would succeed in defeating
William, and there had been no mention of a necessity for flight. After
the return from Salisbury there is constant allusion to this possibility,
but Louis appears not to have thought of France as a possible asylum or
to have given James any sort of invitation to come to him. In fact, on
December 10, the day before James fled for the first time and, it can
hardly be doubted, intended to go to France, Louis wrote to Barrillon
offering an honourable asylum to tfie Queen and the Prince of Wales;